WAR

had   advanced   since   MacDonald's   cicerone   had   last
passed this way, and when they came to the exposed
section of the road, heavy rifle and machine-gun fire
opened on them at once.   The bonnet, windscreen and
mudguards of the car were hit, but neither passenger
was  touched.   This,   of course,  was  an exhilarating,
everyday incident to General Seeley, who is generally
supposed to have been as completely destitute of fear as
any soldier in any army during the entire war.   And
MacDonald, with his curious liking for physical danger,
began to feel himself unexpectedly in his element.   By
a bridge, some way short of Liserne, they tumbled out
into a ditch, where they were just, but only just, screened
from direct fire. The French front line was four hundred
yards in front of them, across the canal;  the Germans
were  two  hundred  yards  beyond.    At  that  moment
several batteries of French seventy-fives opened rapid
fire on the German trenches, and the French infantry
left   their   trenches   for   the   assault.     This   stirring
spectacle was naturally too much for General Seeley.
Shouting to MacDonald to follow, he left the ditch and
rushed across the bridge towards the fighting. Nothing
loth, MacDonald raced after him, and together they
tumbled   breathlessly   into   a   support-trench   full   of
French soldiers, where they were all but shot out of hand
as spies.   However, they succeeded in explaining their
identity to an officer, and watched the French capture
the enemy's position.  The firing died down, and Seeley
reluctantly pointed out that now was the time to make
an attempt to resume their interrupted journey.   In the
meantime, however, they had encountered a body of
French Fusilier Marines, moving up into the front line,
and had got into conversation with one of them, who
had been wounded in the hand;  and MacDonald sug-